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Incidents and Reflections—No. 186. 


EARNESTNESS OF PURPOSE. 


The energy and force displayed by a man who 
is thoroughly in earnest, and roused by some 
&trong motive to the exercise of his full powers, 
is graphically described in the following narra- 
tion: “ There was a sea captain in command of 
an English vessel lying at Alexandria. He had 
left at home a wife and one child, a little invalid, 
Lucy. One day they brought him a telegram 
from England. He opened it leisurely thinking 
it was an ordinary message from his employers. 
This is what it said: ‘My dear, I think it right 
to tell you that Lucy’s worse.’ At once all was 
bustle on board; all hands got orders which 
made them work their hardest. Goods not on 
board were left. Passengers flew to their places. 
Officers, sailors—all rushed from duty to duty, 
amazed at the pace of their captain’s commands; 
and in a time which seemed incredibly short 
the ship was out of the harbor, and at their 
greatest speed the engines drove her to sea. All 
wondered what had happened. They did not 
know that into their captain’s heart had entered 
those dreadful words, ‘ Luey’s worse.’ 

“The wind arose and the waves rolled moun- 
tains high, but amid the storm he kept the ship 
to her course. Malta was reached; but, to the 
moment, Malta was left again. ‘ Why this haste?’ 
thought the Malta workers as they put cargo 
on board. It was those dreadful words, ‘ Lucy’s 
worse.’ 

“The soldiers on the rock at Gibraltar, and 
the light-house man on Point Finisterre, won- 
dered at the rate at which the ship passed out 
of the range of their glasses. ‘She must have 
splendid engines.’ But it was not the engines 
alone that made her glide so swiftly along, it 
was the fact that Lucy was worse. Away steamed 
the ship up the Channel, through the Dover 
Straits, round the Nore, up the Thames—till 
London was reached and the ship moored. That 
momeut the captain was gone. Next day the 
papers announced the ‘ Wentworth’.from Alex- 
andria as having had bad weather, but having 
made the shortest voyage on record. They did 
not add the reason; had they done so it would 
have been a short sentence about a frail child— 
‘Lucy's worse.’” 

If John Foster had met with this incident 


before he wrote his celebrated essay on Decision 
of Character, it might have furnished him with 
an additional illustration of that impulsive force 
which overcomes all obstacles, and presses for- 
ward to the accomplishment of a design to which 
every power of mind and body are for the time 
made subservient. Of the effects of such a strong 
motive, or “ Ruling Passion,” this writer says: 
“The utmost powers of the man are constrained 
into the service of the favorite cause by this 
passion, which sweeps away, as it advances, all 
the trivial objections and little opposing motives, 
and seems ao to open a way through im- 
possibilities.” As an instance, he narrates the 
case of a young man, who wasted in two or three 
years a large patrimony in profligate revels with 
a number of worthless associates, who called 
themselves his friends, and who, when his last 
means were exhausted, treated him with neglect 
or contempt. 

“ Reduced to absolute want, he one day went 
out of the house with an intention to put an end 
to his life; but wandering awhile almost uncon- 
sciously, he came to the brow of an eminence 
which overlooked what were lately his estates. 
Here he sat down, and remained fixed in thought 
a number of hours, at the end of which he sprang 
from the ground with a vehement exulting emo- 
tion. He had formed his resolution, which was, 
that all these estates should be his again; he had 
formed his plan, too, which he instantly began 
to execute. He walked hastily forward, deter- 
mined to seize the very first opportunity, of how- 
ever humble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved 
absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, a 
farthing of whatever he might obtain. The first 
thing that drew his attention, was a heap of 
coals shot out of carts on the pavement before a 
house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel 
them into the place where they were to be laid, 
and was employed. He received a few pence 
for the labor; and then, in pursuance of the 
saving part of his plan, requested some small 
gratuity of meat and drink, which was given 
him. He then looked out for the next thing 
that might chance to offer, and went, with in- 
defatigable industry, through a succession of 
servile employments, in different places, of longer 
and shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, 
as far as possible, the expense of a penny. He 
promptly seized every opportunity which could 
advance his design, without regarding the mean- 
ness of occupation or appearance. By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable 
time, money enough to purchase, in order to sell 
again, a few cattle, of which he had taken pains 
to understand the value. He speedily but cau- 
tiously turned his first gains into second advan- 
tages; retained without a single deviation his 
extreme parsimony; and thus advanced by 
degrees into larger transactions and incipient 
wealth. I did not hear, or have forgotten, the 
continued course of his life; but the final result 
was that he more than recovered his lost posses- 
sion, and died an inveterate miser, worth sixty 
thousand pounds. I have always reéolletted 


this as a signal instance, though in an unfortu- 
nate and ignoble direction, of decisive character, 
and of the extraordinary effect which, according 
to general laws, belongs to the strongest forms 
of such a character.” 

The philanthropist Howard furnishes an ex- 
ample of equal decision, but directed to far more 
worthy objects. “The moment of finishing his 
plans in deliberation, and commencing them in 
action was the same. The law which carries 
water down a declivity was not more uncon- 
querable and invariable than the determination 
of his feelings toward the main object.” 

There is something very elevating in contem- 
plating the exercise of great decision of charac- 
ter, especially when it is governed by obedience 
to the Divine will, and directed towards the 
highest objects which can claim the attention of 
man,—the eternal interests of himself and of his 
fellow-beings. How many hearts have felt the 
force and dignity of the language of Paul, when 
he said to the elders of Ephesus,—“I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall me there; save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God.” And afterwards, when at Ceesarea, the 
disciples endeavored to dissuade him from the 
prosecution of his journey, he replied, “ What 
mean ye to weep and break mine heart? For I 
am ready not to be bound only, but also to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

The history of the martyrs, who have sealed 
with their blood their testimony to the religion 
of Christ, furnishes many examples of this de- 
cision of character. Some of these witnesses 
for the truth, may not naturally have possessed 
much force of character, and may have been 
timid and shrinking; but being animated by 
the Spirit of the Almighty, and strengthened 
by the sure hope of eternal happiness, they 
“could do all things through Christ,” their 
strength and their Redeemer ; and rose superior 
to all the persuasions, threats and violence of 
those who endeavored to persuade them to desert 
their testimony. 

In reading the annals of the early members 
of the Society of Friends, how often have our 
spirits been animated by the undaunted courage 
and unshrinking devotion to the cause of Christ, 
which were displayed by those humble, yet 
noble followers of a crucified Redeemer—to 
whom may properly be applied the language of 
the apostle— ‘of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Such an one was William Dewsbury, 
who went to prison as cheerfully as to a palace, 
and esteemed the bolts and bars of his dungeon 
as jewels. Such were those faithful servants, 
who, in obedience to the Lord’s commands, went 
to Boston to remonstrate with those in authority 
there, against the barbarous laws which had 
been enacted against Friends and others, and 
who were hung by the persecuting: magistrates. 
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Such were hundreds of others, who suffered Jong | Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of | the language, “ My little children, for whom I P 
imprisonments rather than violate their testi- Ann Watkins travail in birth the second time until Christ be p 
mony to the freedom of Gospel ministry by pay- nitaith tim en vane formed in you.” te 
ing tithes for the support of the priests; who re- —e : Although I was much united to Friends, I n 
fused to take an ak teaems shrist had com- VISIT TO THE MEETINGS IN IRELAND. felt a fear and caution to rest upon my spirit in fe 
manded not to swear; and who went to their —— my walk amongst them. In one of their social F 
religious meetings even when they expected that| In 1866,I laid the burden of my spirit before | gatherings, a Friend came to me and desired me tt 
they would be transferred from them to the jail. | Friends to visit meetings throughout Ireland. I | to reprove a brother for using too strong language o 
n speaking of those times, George White-| was brought very low under this exercise ; but | in conversation. I replied that as she had felt k 

head explains how it was, that he and his friends | I reverently and thankfully believe the presence | the burden, she was the right person to adminis- tl 
were enabled to endure their multiplied afflic- | of the Comforter was near to sustain and sup-| ter reproof, and encouraged her to do so. She 

tions. He says:—‘‘In those days prisons and| port me. When I mentally inquired, “How| followed my advice, and I was told by the P 
jails were made sanctuaries, and places of refuge | shall I proceed ?” the answer from Him was, “I | individual reproved that the counsel was useful a 
and safety to us, from the fury of the tumultuous | will open thy way before thee ;” and it was car-| and effective. t 
mob; although we met with but mean treatment | ried out to the very letter. How deeply did I regret the abundance of d 
and hard usage in those places of severe confine-| _ I passed over the Channel with my husband ;| words sometimes used, as if they thought the o 
ment, many times among notorious criminals; | the day was beautifully clear, and the sun rose | Kingdom of God could be entered thereby! I A 
and although I suffered both in tumults and im-| and retired to rest without a cloud. We were| remember at one Quarterly Meeting, a friend tl 
prisonments, by hard usage in them, the Lord | met at Kingstown by a woman Friend, at whose | said to me at the close, “ Words, words, abund- 0 
helped and sustained me by his Divine power and | house we lodged two nights. On Seventh-day | ance of words.” I felt thankful she was so ti 
goodness, 80 that I was not weary of his service, | we journeyed northward, and reached the house | impressed, as it seemed a little to lighten my 

nor my spirit faint in suffering.” of J. P. to dinner, after which they kindly con- | burden. 

During a long and unjust imprisonment in | ducted meto the meeting-house, it being the Meet-| I returned home after an absence of eleven x 

Edmundsburry Jail, he and his companions suf- | ing of Ministers and Elders at the commencement | weeks, and found my dear husband and family 

fered much personal abuse, being often beaten | of the Quarterly Meeting for Ulster. I wended | well, and outward things prospering. “ Behold, 

by the jailor and his officers and by the prison- | my way into the cloak-room where I felt that [| I have given thee a witness in every place” was si 
ers, when drunk with the ale sold to them by | was alone and unattended. Presently, I heard | a language that saluted my inward ear before le 
the jailor; because these Friends refused to buy | a woman Friend (Rachel Barnes) say to another, | I left home ; and in the retrospect of this engage- d 
themselves, and protested against selling such | “ Ann Watkins was expected,” &c. ; and turning | ment these words present, “'Thy Word was as f 
liquors to the other prisoners. But, of that time | quickly said, “‘O here she is,” and addressing | a fire in my bones,” “I passed through the land b 
of outward suffering, George Whitehead says: | me, asked. “ Where did’st thou spring from?” | in Thy fear,” “I have witnessed Thy preserving I 
“In the comfortable enjoyment of the Lord’s|I replied, “I am here ;” and feeling strength in| power.” All the praise and the glory be rendered v 
glorious Divine power and presence, several of | the inward life, said, “I am come to visit the| unto Him who leads forth, calls by name, and n 
us have often been made to sing aloud in praise | meetings in Ireland, and art thou willing to| gives ability to follow. 

to his glorious name; yea, his high praises have | accompany me?” She replied, “ I have thought } 
been in our mouths oftentimes, to the great | of it, if Friends are willing.” Imarvelledinmy-| The following particulars of the journey are d 
amazement and astonishment of the malefactors | self but said nothing ; so unexpected an incident | principally drawn from letters, h 
shut up in the same ward with us. When walk-|I had not in the least foreseen, and I was much a 
ing therein, our hearts have been lifted up in| humbled at the goodness and mercy of our} At Cabra “we mingled with the poor of this fe 


living praise to the Lord, often for several hours 
together, with voices of melody. Oh! the sweet 
presence and power of the Lord our God, how 
precious to be enjoyed in prisons and dungeons, 
and strait confinements.” 

After being released from this confinement 
by order of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, he 
was in a few months after taken out of a reli- 
gious meeting and most unjustly ordered to be 

ublicly whipped as a vagrant, under an old 
aw. This was executed with great severity, the 
strokes of the whip tearing the skin and shed- 
ding blood, so that many of the bystanders wept 
to see the cruelty of the officers. Of his own 
feelings, he says, “It is very memorable to me, 
how the Lord, by his Divine power, supported 
me, even while they were inflicting their cruelty 
and punishment upon my body ; that even then 
my spirit was raised, and my mouth opened to 
sing aloud in praises to the Lord, my God, that 
He counted me worthy to suffer for his Name 
and Truth’s sake.” 

Of many of the worthies of that day it may 
be said, as Thomas Ellwood did of George Fox, 
“He was valiant for the truth, bold in asserting 
it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied in labor- 
ing in it, steady in his testimony to it; immov- 
able as a rock.” F 


Heavenly Parent to me,a poor worm. I was 
very cordially received by this meeting, and R. 
Barnes was approved as a fitting companion. 
This dear Friend was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
a true elder and helper in the work and service 
of the ministry, and was well acquainted with 
Friends and their meetings in Ireland. We 
were referred by the Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders to her Monthly Meeting, which 
set her at liberty; and we travelled together 
and visited every meeting, with the exception 
of a very few which my sister, S. Kirkham, 
visited with me, she having come over to attend 
the Yearly Meeting in Dublin. 

In view of this great work and my own little- 
ness and insignificance and the smallness of my 
gift, I did feel a great shrinking from so arduous 
a service ; but again was the language mentally 
heard, “ Behold, I have given thee a witness in 
every place whithersoever thou goest ;” and I 
felt asif I dared not neglect the opening of duty 
wherever it was felt with clearness, although I 
often felt myself as the least (if indeed worthy 
to be accounted such) in the Father’s house, by 
the side of so many dear, valued and experienced 
Friends, from all of whom I received great kind- 
ness and tender sympathy. There were those 
who did not so regard me, but Divine Grace 
was near to sustain me, and when any opposi- 
tion was manifest, a word of encouragement 
from a valued Friend, or otherwise an ability 
to study to be quiet and mind my own business, 
was a means of helping me to rise superior to 
these. I passed through a variety of experience; 
the spiritual condition of some I met with pre- 
sented a phase quite new to me, and was only 
to be met by having a single eye to the gift in 
me, the power whereof was at times past express- 
ion; and I believed I understood in measure 


world, twelve in number. I had an open time 
amongst them. After meeting, called upon an 
invalid, an aged man, to whom I spoke plainly, 
and hope the word found entrance; then upon 
a woman Friend, almost blind, living by herself 
in a cabin, but near a relative; she had passed 
through much, One circumstance by which 
comfort was administered when she was of a 
sorrowful spirit she spoke of with tears. She 
told us that one night she fell asleep, and that 
she awoke with hearing her name called, and 
believing it to be the voice of her Saviour, she 
became very cheerful and happy. By one of 
these families we were provided with a good 
tea, and afterwards the channel of communica- 
tion flowed freely in the love of the Gospel 
toward two younger members of the family ; it 
was truly a tendering time, and when we parted 
the blessing of the old man was very precious. 
The poor of this world, rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom: it is sweet to have fellowship 
with them.” 

At Mountmellick, she says, “the abundance 
of expression and the many appearances were 
remarkable to me. I expressed a few words, but 
I soon felt no enlargement and sat down. After 
that there was an effusion of no small length 
about the simply looking to Christ as all-suffi- 
cient, which R. Collins had before stated would 
not avail without a change of heart. How 
different my experience of to-day to that at 
Cabra. Surrounded by kind friends of many 
classes (as to outward position) I feel like a dry 
stick, not permitted that refreshment which my 
soul craves; but I am comforted in believing 
that some have been favored, and may I be 
willing to be so humbled as to be fitted for fur- 
ther service, if indeed any be required. 

“The evening meeting was, I think, quite as 
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Wuen men refuse to hear the Gospel from 
the lips of a gracious but uneducated preacher, 
they remind us of the Spaniard in South 
America, who suffered severely from the gout, 
but refused to be cured by an Indian. “I 
know,” said he, “that he is a famous man, and 
would certainly cure me; but he is an Indian, 
and would expect to be treated with attentions 
which I cannot pay to a man of color, and 
therefore I prefer remaining as I am.”—Spurgeon. 
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painful as the morning, except that in my own 

rticular I received help to enable me to testify 
to the work of the Holy Spirit, to show the 
nature of true repentance and of true living 
faith. Met with a deeply tried and concerned 
Friend after meeting, who accompanied us to 
the school reading, which was an interesting 


opportunity. I observed silence; some Friend 
kindly asked if I was clear; I replied, ‘ Yes, I 
think the poor children must be tired.’” 

At Cahir “the professors were for the most 
part gay and well-to-do, as regards the outward ; 
and my service seemed somewhat contradictory 
to appearances, as I was led to minister to a 
deeply tried and afflicted state. It was a time 
of labor and of going down into the depths. 
Afterwards I reasoned with myself concerning 
the way I was led; but remembered there is 
often a great deal hidden from outward observa- 
tion.” 


From the notes preserved by a Friend, of her 
sermon at Dublin, the following is extracted : 


“My soul longs to encourage all those who 
sit alone and keep silence because of the deso- 
lations of Zion. For I verily believe that in a 
day to come there will be a gathering, even a 
flocking, to the standard. But it must be, my 
beloved friends, through individual faithfulness. 
For the Lord would have his people—his ser- 
vants—to uphold his standard in a pure testi- 
mony.” 

“It is the obedience of faith that is required. 
Many have chosen their own way to their own 
destruction. But the Lord speaketh to thee by 
his Spirit in thy heart, calling thee to give up 
all and follow Him. And if thou be willing to 
follow Him in the way He would have thee to 
go, then shalt thou know thy faith strengthened ; 
then shalt thou know, if thou art obedient to 
the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, as thou 
art able to bear them—thou shalt know a being 
led step by step, and shalt experience in his 
time an advancement in the way of holiness; 
but it will be by divesting thyself of that on 
which thy heart is set. Therefore, be thou wil- 
ling now in the day of the Lord’s power to give 
thy heart entirely unto Him, let the consequences 
be what they may, even though thou may have 
to say with Job, ‘Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.’ And He shall bring forth thy 
judgment as the light, and thy righteousness as 
the noon-day (Psalm xxxvii. 6), and shall set 
thee in a large place (Psalms xxxi. 8, exviii. 5); 
and thou may have in days to come, if thou 
yield obedience to the requirings of his Holy 
Spirit (and be enabled), to magnify the name 
of the Lord thy God.” 

Of Dublin Meeting she says: “It was very 
large, and several spoke, one or two at great 
length. How I long to hear Quaker doctrine 
preached in its fulness, its freeness and its whole- 
ness. How much more do I value those precious 
effusions of the Spirit which do minister to the 
soul, than a long and eloquent address with 
discrepancies which cause suffering. Surely, 
hundreds are thirsting for the water of life, and 
are glad to catch at anything that looks pure, 
but may be only comparable to the standing 
pool, rather than to that which flows from under 
the threshold of the sanctuary. We dined at 
S. M’s., and had an agreeable visit.” 

At the conclusion of her visit to Ireland, she 
remarks: “My heart is very closely united to 
many up and down in this land, to whom the 
— cause is dearer than even life itself. 

hese have the discerning eye, and do see and 


mourn over that which is of a spurious character 
and tendency. The prayers and tears of these 
are as under the altar, and do arise, and will 
appear as a memorial in due time. There is 
much that will have to pass through the sieve, 
and, by the active measures of some, many addi- 
tions are made that will have to undergo this 
operation ; but how unspeakably precious is the 
declaration that not a grain of the precious 
wheat shall fall to the earth. 
(To be continued.) 





Political Economy in the Kitchen. 


“Don’t burn up those strawberry baskets,” 
said a young political economist the other day. 

“And why not?” queried the wife, “I can 
get nothing for them, and they start the fire 
nicely.” 

“It is a wrong to the community,” said the 
young man; “you destroy the fruits of labor 
wantonly. If you get no further good from 
them as they are, some one else may, and the 
body politic will be just so much richer by your 
saving them. Send them round to our grocer, 
give them to him, just for the principle of the 
thing, if nothing more.” 

On this same principle rags of all sorts should 
be saved and turned over to rag gatherers, even 
though the price paid for them is paltry. 
Paper mauufacturers are embarrassed for want 
of suitable material for making the better 
grades of paper. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine some months 
ago made an urgent plea to American house- 
keepers to save their paper and rags for the good 
of the public, if not for their own special profit. 
Old linen is often wasted when hospitals would 
be glad to make use of it; old cotton likewise. 
Newspapers that would amuse and entertain the 
sick and the poor who are not able to buy, are 
burned and thrown away. 

Material that, if kept, will harbor moths or 
breed disease must be promptly disposed of, but 
it may often be so disposed of as to be a source 
ef increment to the general good rather than an 
absolute waste. The cats in the back lot can 
make use of stray bits from the table; they 
must be kept alive, or a plague worse than their 
nightly concerts will multiply upon us, as we 
learn from the sufferings of our Dakota neighbors. 
What we cannot turn into the flesh of beasts, 
or by the chemical and vital principles of the 
soil and of vegetation transform into growths of 
various sorts, we may with a clear conscience 
commit to the flames and send it forth, reduced 
to its original elements, to begin a new cycle of 
beneficent activity. 

Every cook, every housekeeper, is a political 
economist, whether she knows it or not, and she 
who is capable of taking an interest in the 
public welfare will not willingly waste anything 
that can be of use to anybody. 





Ir is those who cannot and dare not do of 
themselves, that the Holy One will make use of, 
to do by and to do for, as seemeth good in his 
sight. The whole building or work is his; there 
is no tool to be lifted up upon it, but his own 
hand is to do it both immediately and instru- 
mentally: and when that instrument knows and 
keeps its place, in lying by and keeping still till 
He take it in hand, and then minds the turning 
of his hand, the motions of his Spirit, in begin- 
ning, and in going on and in leaving off, then 
his wisdom and glory are the most manifest, 
and that servant lies down in most safety and 
peace.—Lydia Lancaster. 


Address of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia in 1789, to President 
Washington. 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Avpress of the Religious Society called 
Quakers, from their Yearly Meeting for Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and the Western 
parts of Virginia and Maryland. 


Being met in this our Annual Assembly for 
the well-ordering the affairs of our Religious So- 
ciety, and the promotion of universal righteous- 
ness, our minds have been drawn to consider 
that the Almighty, who ruleth in heaven, and 
in the kingdoms of men, having permitted a 
great revolution to take place in the government 
of this country, we are fervently concerned that 
the rulers of the people may be favored with the 
counsel of God, the only sure means of enabling 
them to fulfil the important trust committed to 
their charge; and in an especial manner, that 
Divine wisdom and grace vouchsafed from above, 
may qualify thee to fill up the duties of the ex- 
alted station to which thou art appointed. 

We are sensible thou hast obtained great place 
in the esteem and affections of people of all de- 
nominations, over whom thou presideth; and 
many eminent talents being committed to thy 
trust, we much desire they may be fully devoted 
to the Lord’s honor and service, that thus thou 
mayest be an happy instrument in his hand, for 
the suppression of vice, infidelity and irreligion, 
and every species of oppression on the persons 
and consciences of men, so that righteousness 
and peace, which truly exalt a nation, may 
prevail throughout the land, as the only solid 
foundation that can be laid for the prosperity 
and happiness of this or any country. 

The free toleration which the citizens of these 
States enjoy in the public worship of the Al- 
mighty, agreeable to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, we esteem among the choicest of bless- 
ings; and as we desire to be filled with fervent 
charity for those who differ from us in faith and 
practice, believing that the general assembly of 
saints is composed of the sincere and upright- 
hearted of all nations, kingdoms and people ; so 
we trust we may justly claim it from others,— 
and in a full persuasion that the Divine principle 
we profess, leads into harmony and concord, we 
can take no part in carrying on war on any oc- 
casion, or under any power, but are bound in 
conscience to live quiet and peaceable lives in 
godliness and honesty amongst men, contributing 
freely our proportion to the indigences of the 
poor, and to the necessary support of civil gov- 
ernment, acknowledging those who rule well 
“to be worthy of double honor ;” and if any pro- 
fessing with us, are or have been of a contrary 
disposition and conduct, we own them not there- 
in; having never been chargeable from our first 
establishment as a religious society, with foment- 
ing or countenancing tumults or conspiracies, or 
disrespect to those who are placed in authority 
over us. 

We wish not improperly to intrude on thy 
time or patience, nor is it our practice to offer 
adulation to any ; but as we are a people whose 
principles and conduct have been misrepresented 
and traduced, we take the liberty to assure thee, 
that we feel our hearts affectionately drawn 
towards thee, and those in authority over us, 
with prayers that thy Presidency may, under 
the blessing of Heaven, be happy to thyself and 
to the people; that through the increase of mo- 
rality and true religion, Divine Providence may 
condescend to look down upon our land with a 
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propitious eye, and bless the inhabitants with a 
continuance of peace, the dew of Heaven, and 
the fatness of the earth; and enable us grate- 
fully to acknowledge his manifold mercies. And 
it is our earnest concern, that He may be pleased 
to grant thee every necessary qualification to fill 
thy weighty and important station to his glory ; 
and that finally, when all terrestrial honors shall 
fail and pass away, thou and thy respectable 
consort may be found worthy to receive a crown 
of unfading righteousness in the mansions of 
peace and joy forever. 

Signed in and on behalf of our said meeting, 
held in Philadelphia by adjournments from the 
28th of Ninth Mo., to the 3rd day of the Tenth 
Mo., inclusive, 1789. 

NicHoLas WALN, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 


The ANSWER of the President of the United 
States to the Address. 


Gentlemen,—I receive with pleasure your 
affectionate address, and thank you for the 
friendly sentiments and good wishes which you 
express for the success of my administration, 
and for my personal happiness. 

We have reason to rejoice in the prospect that 
the present national government, which, by the 
favor of Divine Providence, was formed by the 
common counsels, and peaceably established 
with the common consent of the people, will 
prove a blessing to every denomination of them ; 
—to render it such, my best endeavors shall not 
be wanting. 

Government being, among other purposes, in- 
stituted to protect the persons and consciences 
of men from oppression,—it certainly is the duty 
of rulers, not only to abstain from it themselves, 
but according to their stations to prevent it in 
others. 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these 
States, of worshipping Almighty God agreeable 
to their consciences, is not only among the 
choicest of their blessings, but also of their rights. 
While men perform their social duties faithfully, 
they do all that Society or the State can with 
propriety demand or expect, and remain re- 
sponsible only to their Maker for the religion or 
mode of faith, which they may prefer or profess. 

Your principles and conduct are well known 
to me; and it is doing the people called Quakers 
no more than justice to say, that (except their 
declining to share with others the burthen of 
the common defence) there is no denomination 
among us who are more exemplary and useful 
citizens. 

I assure you very explicitly, that in my 
opinion the conscientious scruples of all men 
should be treated with great delicacy and tender- 
ness; and it is my wish and desire, that the laws 
may always be as extensively accommodated to 
them, as a due regard to the protection and 
essential interests of the nation may justify and 
permit. GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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Ir is the Spirit of Truth [which leads the 
believers into all truth] that giveth a right 
understanding, and leadeth to a right use of the 
Scriptures. This Spirit was man’s guide before 
the Scriptures were written: by it men were 
made holy before they gave forth the Holy 
Scriptures ; this is the key which openeth them 
and leadeth to a right use and application of 
them; but they whose minds are gone astray 
from this Spirit, who have not and do not learn 
of it, these do wrest the Scriptures to their own 
destruction.— Wm. Gibson, 1678. 
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/ .,, For “Tue Frienp.” 
Saving Christianity. 

I believe that a heart-changing Christianity 
is the only religion that will save us. For it is 
with the heart that man believeth unto salva- 
tion; while it is only from the head or mouth 
that confession is often made, which may spring 
from self-exaltation, and lead away from salva- 
tion. For it is the spirit that quickeneth and 
gives life while the flesh or the head profiteth 
nothing in relation to spiritual things. And by 
a continued disobedience to the quickening spirit 
or will of Christ, his Spirit will cease to strive. 
For his Spirit will not always strive with man. 
He came to his own outwardly, and as many of 
them as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believed on his name, so as to become co-workers 
with Him, And now He comes to his own, spirit- 
ually; and as many as thus receive Him in- 
wardly so as to become co-workers with the 
striving of his Spirit for their salvation, to them 
He gives power to become his sons. But what 
good does the power that He gives us do, unless 
we use it: first in working out our own salva- 
tion, and then in working, in the ability that He 
gives, for the salvation of others around us. 
And as we thus work for Him in obedience to 
his will, we become partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. But if a man does not 
work outwardly, he has no right to eat, and we 
might say the same spiritually. But in both 
cases of failure to eat, death is the result. And 
as the spiritual man wants to grow strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might, that he can 
work for the Lord, so he must feed on heavenly 
things. And the Apostle says, “ Ye cannot drink 
of the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and 
the table of devils.” So if we want to be par- 
takers of the cup of salvation, and eat of the 
bread of life, we must go to the table of the 
Lord. Or we have no spiritual life in us. 

We cannot serve two masters. If we prefer 
the wisdom and power and glory of God, and 
comply with the terms, we can have salvatior# 
But if we prefer the wisdom and power and 
glory of man, God will leave us to our choice, 
but send leanness into the soul. And in this 
leanness, and barrenness, we do not relish heav- 
enly food—the appetite being depraved by the 
worthless rubbish of the world. But such as 
hunger and thirst after righteousness are fed 
from the table of the Lord. For it is the willing 
and obedient that shall eat the good of the heav- 
enly land. Though they may be as a tried rem- 
nant; and, like our blessed Redeemer was, de- 
spised and rejected of men, and at times can 
hardly find a place to lay their heads: while the 
multitude around them are faring sumptuously 
every day, and rejoicing in the works of their 
own hands. 

When we enter a meeting for worship, with a 
hungering and thirsting multitude before us, 
where are we looking for a supply? Are our 
expectations turned to God? Are we looking 
to Him, and secretly craving that He may bless 
and break a portion of the Bread of life for our 
own refreshment? And if He should so com- 
mand some one or more to hand a small portion 
to the hungering and waiting multitude, it would 
abundantly satisfy, if first blest by Him. 

But are not far too many suffering their minds 
to wander to and fro in the earth in search of 
something to feed themselves or others on. And 
some are hunting through their Bibles or song 
books for something to amuse the multitude. 
But do we find vital Christianity in any of it? 


We might just as well seek the living in the 
sepulchres of the dead. For we find nothing for 
the hungry soul to feed upon that will satisfy 
the cravings of the heavenly-minded man. 

We have a great deal of religious activity—a 
variety of organizations, associations and agen- 
cies for doing good and saving souls, as some 
eall it. All right, if we are led right. But are 
we not in it all, losing hold of the precious testi- 
monies which we have long held to the spiritual 
nature of true worship? If we, in our missionary 
labors and meetings, depend on the leadings and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, why should we be 
ashamed to wait for his mind as to the part we 
should take in helping to carry it forward? But 
if we join with others in their way of carrying 
on the revival and other meetings, where is the 
time or inclination for silent worship? Some 
seem to think that as they are so busy in saving 
souls, as they call it, that they will be excused 
without wasting much time in waiting upon 
God. 

Our Christianity, if a saving one, must be in 
our accepting and using the activity of the 
Spirit and carrying it out in the ability that He 
gives. Then, as the activity of man, and the ac- 
tivity of the Spirit work together, it will all tend 
to the glory of God, and to the salvation of souls, 
And it will lead us away from the world’s wor- 
ships, and from all singing by note or tune, as a 
part of worship. And also from a one man, and 
a paid ministry, and from set prayers and all 
formal services under the cloak of worship. 
Then we will have more of an ear to hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

But while I believe in the sufficiency of vital 
Christianity, and that Christ within is our main 
hope of glory, and that silence is an essential 
part of true worship, yet I believe that a silence 
without the quickening influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is barren and dead ; so I might say about 
all the formal, noisy worship. But a humble, 
vital Christianity, that is not only in word, but 
also in deed, is what we should depend on for 
salvation. D. H. 

Dustin, Inp., Sixth Month 25th, 1889. 
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A HYMN FOR SUMMER. 


We hail the gladsome sunshine, 
The flow’rets bright and gay, 
The streams that leap and sparkle, 

Rejoicing on their way. 
We bless the gracious Giver 
Of all things bright and fair, 
Who decks the earth around us 
With beauty every-where. 


We hail the rich abundance 
Of corn-fields far and near, 
Of crops which soon will ripen, 
The hearts of men to cheer, 
We bless our great Provider, 

Jehovah-Jireh still, 
Who thus his ancient promise 
To man doth now fulfil. 


We hail the silver moonbeams 
Which shine through peaceful night, 
The stars which deck the heavens 
In silent splendor bright; 
We bless the great Creator, 
The Lord of earth and sky, 
Who reigns entombed above them 
Eternally on high. 


We hail the name of Jesus, 

The name that speaks of peace ; 
Of sin no more remembered, 

Of joys which ne’er will cease. 
We bless our great Redeemer, 

Our Prophet, Priest, and King, 
And with the holy angels 

His endless praise we sing. 
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IN DIRECTUM. 
BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


Press on. Dost thou complain, “The way is strait?” 
Ah, sweet, my love, ’tis love that made it so; 
Love worketh no ill will. Strait is the way, 
And rugged, flint-lined, skarp with many a thorn 
To tear thy garment, pierce thy skin, and aye 
To vex and weary thee from night till morn, 
As, pressing on, thy steadfast footsteps go 
Along the narrow way shut in by the strait gate, 
Yet O, 


Press on. Though tears shall dim the way, 
Though thy feet falter, though thy limbs are weak, 
Though few walk with thee, yea, though thou alone 
Of all thy kindred tread the narrow path 
That leads, ah! heavenly love, that leads his own 
To Him who every rude and painful footstep hath 
Trodden before them—yet press on, and seek 
The strait way’s end, life’s everlasting day. 


Press on. And, pressing on, take heart of grace. 
Bless God, the way is strait, that thou may’st be 

Hedged in and safe from all marauding ills 
That throng, in various guise, the devious way, 

So broad and smooth, where song and laughter thrills 
Through all the moments of each sun-bright day 
And mirth and pleasure join in minstrelsy, 

Beguiling to the end of death’s mad, heedless race. 


Press on. Though few there be that find the gate 
Or strive to enter, though the hurrying crowd 
Throng the broad way, O love, no step retrace, 
Turn not aside, do valiantly, be true. 
The toilsome journey ends at last, and grace, 
All grace of beauty lacking here, in new 
And tender radiance, fair and heaven-embrowed, 
Thouw’lt find where angel bands thy coming wait. 
—LIllustrated Christian Weekly. 
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MY KINGDOM AND MY QUEEN. 


My kingdom has no dazzling throne, 
No palace grand upon it, 
Yet ’tis as bright as e’er was known, 
Or sung in loyal sonnet. 
I’ve travelled east, I’ve travelled west, 
’Mid scenes of wealth and splendor, 
But this one spot I love the best, 
With all its joys so tender ; 
No place so dear I’ve ever seen, 
For peace reigns here, and Love is queen. 


Two snbjects in my kingdom dwell: 
One has an eye of azure, 

And smiles upon her fair face tell 
Of pure and perfect pleasure ; 

And one has hair of raven hue, 
And eyes of hazel beauty, 

And whate’er he may strive to do 
He always does his duty ; 

And faithful they have ever been 

To her who is my household queen. 


And as life yields me newer joy, 
And hope divine and human, 
I see one now no more a boy, 
And one almost a woman. 
The bright days come, the bright days go, 
And each brings some new pleasure, 
And no spot on the earth I know 
Is richer with heart-treasure. 
Nor happier subjects e’er were seen 
Than in my home where Love is queen. 


By no high-sounding, royal name 

Or title they address her, 
As cheerily, their eyes aflame 

With love, they kiss and bless her; 
But with a voice of gentle tone, 

Which joy gives to each other, 
They call her by one name alone, 

The hallowed name of mother; 
A name the sweetest known to man 
Since time and love their course began. 

— Youth’s Companion. 
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I HAVE no doubt but that the light and un- 
feeling manner in which the discipline in many 
instances has been exercised, has been an inlet 
to very great weakness in the church. — J. 
Edgerton. 


Gibraltar. 


As we approached Gibraltar by sea it was 
enshrouded in mists, and for a long time was 
barely discernible, when suddenly the vapors 
dispersed and the great mass, rising to a perpen- 
dicular height of fourteen hundred and thirty 
feet, came into view. It is about three miles 
long, of irregular width, about six miles in cir- 
cumference, and rises from the ocean, and from 
a level plain scarcely five feet above the sea, 
at the head of the Straits of Gibraltar. These 
Straits are about forty miles long. Beyond them, 
at the west, is the Atlantic, and at the east the 
Mediterranean. Landings are extremely diffi- 
cult, and we descended from the vessel into a 
small row boat which conveyed us on shore out- 
side the gates, for Gibraltar is a fort, and the 
town an accident to it. The gates are shut every 
night at sundown and not opened until sunrise, 
in each case a gun from the fortress announcing 
the time. As the time of sunset changes each 
day, notice is placed upon the outer gates of the 
time of closing upon the evening of that day. 
No admittance can be obtained after the gates 
are shut, at least not without special permission 
secured with great difficulty. The first thing we 
had to do on landing was to obtain a permit to 
enter, which was good only for that afternoon. 
We were required to state how long we intended 
to remain and a general permission to stay and 
to pass in and out of the gates during the hours 
of the day was issued without expense. Formerly 
it was necessary for foreigners to exhibit their 
passports, but nothing was said to us upon that 
subject. 

While upon the steamer, and even in the small 
boat, the harbor was stretched out before us, a 
scene of beauty. The most interesting object to 
us was a steamship flying the American flag, a 
rare spectacle in the harbors of Europe. We 
subsequently learned that it was one of our naval 
vessels, the Enterprise, an old wooden ship belong- 
tng to the fleet which is kept cruising in the various 
waters of Europe to protect American interests, 
and to give the officers the opportunity of learn- 
ing and reporting what is going on in the naval 
world. It is managed in such a way as to make 
the positions of those assigned to this duty a pro- 
longed excursion of the greatest luxury to the 
finest ports and watering places of the continent 
and adjacent islands. This ship had just returned 
from a summer cruise in the vicinity of Norway 
and Sweden and St. Petersburg, and after stay- 
ing a few weeks at Gibraltar expected to repair 
to Villa Franca, near. Nice, and within a few 
minutes’ ride of Monte Carlo, to spend the rest 
of the winter. 

The elevation of the rock of Gibraltar is so 
great that the town built upon its sides, at a short 
distance, looks much more like a painting than 
an actual assemblage of houses. They rise above 
each other in very steep terraces, and the direct 
approach to the various streets is by stone steps. 
The time taken in landing was so prolonged that 
we could enjoy these views very leisurely. 

Gibraltar contains about twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, of whom seven thousand are English 
soldiers; indeed, more than three-quarters of the 
entire population are connected with the garrison 
and military and other establishments of Great 
Britain. Many of the people were born on the 
rock, and those that were not (among the com- 
montr sort) apply to those who were, the nick- 
name of “scorpions.” This is generally taken 
in good humor, and one citizen concerning whose 
native place we made inquiry responded that he 
was a “scorpion.” Somewhat surprised at the 


frank confession of what most persons would re- 
sent, I inquired what that meant, and thus ascer- 
tained the usus loquendi. 

Red-coated soldiers are seen everywhere, some- 
times marching through the town under the 
command of their officers in larger or smaller 
companies ; but when off duty they fill the cafes, 
go in and out of the liquor saloons, and are seen 
walking and standing like other citizens, giving 
a picturesque aspect to the place by the bright- 
ness of their uniform and their erect, military 
bearing. Barracks are in different parts of the 
limited portions of Gibraltar that are suitable 
for building purposes, so that wherever one wan- 
ders he is likely to meet soldiers or come upon 
vast military establishments. They are gener- 
ally white-washed. The drilling ground is at 
the entrance of the Alameda. The people re- 
sort in large numbers to this magnificent garden. 
which is laid out in the English style, and filled 
with trees and flowers of every kind. As it is 
elevated some above the water, and at its back- 
ground is the stern face of the rock, it is equally 
beautiful as a view-point and as commanding 
the bay, the shipping, the barracks, the town, the 
opposite coast of Spain, and the boundless ex- 
panse of waters to the westward, while it forms 
one of the most enchanting prospects from the 
deck of an approaching vessel. 

The general trade of Gibraltar is said to have 
declined in recent years, but it has come into 
great importance as a coaling station. In 1886 
four thousand seven hundred and six steamers 
entered the port, with an average tonnage of 
about a thousand, many of them being of the 
largest dimensions. In 1887 a half-million tons 
of coal were sold to them. In the month before 
we visited it four hundred and ninety-four steam- 
ers had touched at the port. As this coal is all 
brought over in ships the harbor presents a very 
lively appearance. In every direction great 
steamers are seen moored by the side of im- 
mense hulls loaded with coal. 

While private gardens exist at Gibraltar, 
many plants common to the south of Europe, 
others to the north of Africa, some to Asia, and 
a few indigenous to the rock grow there, and 
great strength of vegetation is seen on the naked 
summits and in the interstices of the rocks which 
were once covered with vast forests. As a gen- 
eral statement it may be said that nothing 
necessary to support human life is produced in 
Gibraltar, so that the markets are of great im- 
portance. Fruits and vegetables come from 
Spain and Africa; beef chiefly comes from Bar- 
bary. It is amusing and instructive to visit 
the markets. The Moorish market is chiefly 
devoted to poultry. We passed through it, and 
on entering were greeted by the Moors with 
many signs of interest; but as soon as they dis- 
covered that we wanted none of their fowls they 
left us with a grunt similar to that uttered by 
the American Indian when he is slightly dis- 
gusted. In the general market there were dis- 
played all the fruits with which we are familiar 
at home, and many others ; among the rest, some 
very fine apples. The salesman perceiving us, 
called out in as good English as he could com- 
mand: “ Apples! fine apples. As we passed on 
he exclaimed: “ American apples.” This did 
not show that he discerned us as Americans, 
but was simply the compliment paid all through 
Europe to American apples. We have seen in 
France and Spain apples more beautiful and 
symmetrical in shape than are often found in 
America, so finely polished, and of such peculiar 
form, that one would be tempted to affirm that 
they were wax. Indeed, a gentleman, travelling 
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with us, supposed they were wax, and did not 
touch them until investigation at a second re- 

ast made clear the fact that they grew on trees; 
But in flavor and juiciness they were far below 
any one of a score of varieties which can be 
found widely distributed through New England 
and the Middle States. 

In these markets the most curious thing to be 
seen is the crowd: “Moors, Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
the Spanish smuggler, the Catalan seller, the 
red coat of the English private, all mingled 
together, bawling, disputing, bargaining, and 
cheating in their different tongues, ways, and 
gestures.” A large number of Maltese have 
recently settled in Gibraltar, and they can be 
seen everywhere. They are somewhat disorderly 
and dangerous element. When in Malta, which 
is under British control and discipline, they are 
orderly enough, but away from that point their 
fiery, daring, and revengful disposition shows 
itself. A few days before we arrived one of them 
killed a man and seriously wounded another, 
and was captured; a = easy thing to do in 
Gibraltar, it being impossible to escape except 
through the gates. These mingle with the 
motely concourse in the markets and add to the 
din and confusion of tongues. In the Alameda, 
which is the fashionable promenade, the contrasts 
of populations is equally striking. 

Among the animals native to the rock, and 
still to be found, are the hares and rabbits. 
Monkeys of extraordinary size still exist in the 
inaccessible fastnesses. Visitors are very anxious 
to see them, and often have the privilege, except 
in cold weather. They have no tails, are harm- 
less, but come down and rob the gardens when 
they can. They live onthe roots of the palmettos 
and the fruits of the prickly pear. There are 
not more than twenty-five of them. They are 
a species to be found in Northern Africa, and 
there has been much speculation whether they 
originally existed there or were brought in by 
the Arabs. Those who hold that the rock was 
once connected with Africa make an argument 
out of the existence of these Barbary apes on 
Gibraltar in favor of that view. Andalusia was 
the Tarshish of the old times, and these are the 
descendants of the apes for which Solomon sent, 
as described in 1 Kings x. 22: “For the king 
had at sea a navy of Tarshish with a navy of 
Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and siver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.” A native of Gibraltar 
told us there was one peculiarity in the habits 
of these apes, that no dead body or skeleton of 
any of them has ever been found. Whether 
they conceal them in caves or throw them into 
the ocean none can tell.—J. M. B. in Christian 
Advocate. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Occultation of Jupiter. 

If the evening of the 3rd of Ninth Month 
shall prove to be clear, the readers of THE 
FRIEND will have the opportunity of observing 
a very interesting and somewhat unusual occur- 
rence. The moon will, in her easterly motion 
in her orbit, pass between us and the planet 
Jupiter, which, being nearly in opposition to 
the sun, and nearer than he often is to the earth, 
is shining brightly in the southern sky. As the 
moon enters her first quarter on the 2nd, she 
will of course present the appearance of a little 
more than a half moon, and the dark edge of 
our satellite will first enter upon the planet, and 
will gradually hide it entirely from view, the 
disappearance lasting nearly an”hour. 

While the sight may be watched with interest 
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with the unaided eye, it will be found that the 
use of a telescope, even of an ordinary spy-glass 
or field-glass, will add greatly to the pleasure of 
the observation. And if the spy-glass is mounted 
upon a stand, or screwed to a post or window 
frame with a clamp-screw (which may be ob- 
tained from the opticians) it will render it so 
much more steady than when held in the hand, 
that the satisfaction in the observance is greatly 
increased. The obscuration begins at 10 min- 
utes before 10 o’clock. W. Evans. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


A Derelict.—Nothing is more menacing to 
vessels on the high seas than a “ derelict.” Gov- 
ernment and private charts may locate the exact 
position of reefs, rocks and treacherous shoals ; 
but a drifting derelict is at the mercy of wind 
and waves, and its whereabouts can seldom be 
ascertained. The term “ derelict” is applied to 
vessels that have been abandoned at sea, and 
left to sink or swim. All wrecks thus deserted 
do not sink so soon as the frightened sailors im- 
agine. A volume of air is frequently confined 
in the hull, which is sufficent to float the wreck, 
with her decks just above or below the surface 
of the water. A portion of the cabin and hull 
is full of water, probably helping to confine the 
air in the lower depths. 

Vessels loaded with light cargoes that will not 
sink are often abandoned after becoming water 
logged. These make the most dangerous kind 
of derelicts. They float around, with their decks 
just awash, and form treacherous reefs for pass- 
ing vessels to be wrecked on. 

The great raft of logs, known as the Joggins 
timber raft, which broke loose on the Atlantic 
a short time ago, was peeetonlly a derelict of 
gigantic proportions. It was far more danger- 
ous than all of the reefs and rocks along our 
New England coast. 

Our Government a long time ago recognized 
the danger to which vessels were exposed from 
drifting derelicts, and every precaution has since 
then been taken to prevent any accident from 
them. About the only thing that can be done 
is to sink them. All government ships are un- 
der strict orders to do this, no matter where or 
when the wreck is found. All that is necessary 
to send the craft to the bottom, if she is held up 
by confined air alone is to send a solid shot 
through her sides. Sometimes several shots are 
required before the right place can be reached. 
If she is a water-logged lumber vessel something 
more than an ordinary shot will be demanded. 
Torpedoes are then usually resorted to, and the 
abandoned craft either blown out of the water 
or split in two below the surface. The lumber 
then floats away, and the dangerous wreck 
quickly finds its way to lower depths. 

The courses which derelicts have taken in 
their aimless voyages over the ocean have been 
traced and published now and then by the Hy- 
drographic Office. Passing vessels would meet 
the wrecks and report their discovery on reach- 
ing port. Government vessels sent out to find 
the derelict and destroy it would search around 
vainly, making wide circuits around the point 
indicated. Storms and winds would, however, 
carry the wreck far away in the meantime, and 
when next reported from she would be thousands 
of miles away. A chase after a derelict is thus 
a blind one, and often an extremely lengthy 
race. She zigzags around before the blind forces 
of wind and current until thousands of miles are 
often covered. 

In former times the number of derelicts float- 


ing about on our oceans were far more numer- 
ous than to-day. Wrecks that occurred along 
our coast then were allowed to drift out to sea 
before they could be secured. But to-day 
such abandoned ships are detected and destroy- 
ed before the wild forces of nature have swept 
them far beyond the ordinary cruising-ground, 
When once swept out into the remoter seas, 
however, they are as dangerous to-day as they 
ever were. 

A few years ago a derelict was discovered in. 
the South Pacific, which gave cause for consider- 
able amusement. It was during the time of the 
sea-serpent epidimic, when nearly every sailor 
returning to port had some story to tell about 
that monster. Several accurate and trustworthy 
reports came in along with the rest from the 
South Pacific Ocean. Here the monster had 
been seen, floating quietly on the surface of the 
water. The captains of several vessels had sur- 
veyed him through their glasses on calm days, 
when there was no possible chance of being de- 
ceived. The serpent was apparently sleeping 
in every instance, for there was no motion aod 
him, excepting such as was made by the action 
of the waves. He was about three hundred feet 
long, with a tremendous head, and a long, taper- 
ing tail. It was finally discovered that these 
reports were not altogether erroneous. One cap- 
tain was more daring than the rest, and on dis- 
covering the huge monster he directed his ship 
toward it, intending to learn more about it or 
die in the attempt. As he approached the 
monster the sailors became frightened, but the 
doughty captain would not turn back. He ran 
the ship close up to the side of the serpent, and 
got a good view of the terror of the ocean. 

A little investigation had the effect of greatly 
relieving the frightened sailors. Instead of a 
sea-serpent the huge object was a derelict, strange- 
ly dressed up with sea-weed. The wreck had 
evidently been floating around for a long time. 
The decks were completely covered with sea- 
weed, and trailing behind her for a hundred or 
more feet were great masses of this sea-grass, 
forming, as it were, a long tapering tail. Ata 
little distance off it had very much the appear- 
ance of a huge sea monster, and it did not seem 
so strange the sailors had mistaken it for one. 

Another curious incident about derelicts was 
told recently by a naval officer, who had been 
stationed for many years in the south Atlantic. 
While cruising around in the ocean one day, 
the vigilant eye of one of the officers discovered 
a derelict in the distance. The steamer’s course 
was immediately changed, and her prow headed 
toward the wreck. A boat was soon put off and 
a crew sent out to examine the abandoned ship 
before blowing it up. As the rowboat approached 
the side of the floating wreck dozens of birds 
rose from it with loud cries and screams; others 
were perched on the broken spars and masts, 
and refused to fly until the men began to climb 
up the sides of the ship. Then they rose on 
heavy wings, and joined the rest in circling 
around the heads of the men. 

The officer could not understand the meaning 
of the strange actions of the birds until he finally 
stepped on the vessel’s deck. Then everything 
was easily explained. The birds had not only 
taken possession of the abandoned wreck for a 
roosting-place, but had also made it their breed- 
ing-place. In dry spots on the decks, and even 
in the cabin, were nests, containing either eggs 
or young ones. The birds had collected sea- 
weed, hair, cotton and old rags, with which to 
make their homes comfortable. They had also 
been wise enough to construct their homes in 
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such ways that the ordinary rolling of the vessel 
would not throw the eggs out. The derelict had 
really been the home of a colony of gulls, terns, 
and other oceanic breeding birds for some time. 
The officers sympathized with the r birds, 
but their orders were to destroy all derelicts, 
and they were forced to blow the wreck up, 
nests and all. A stranger breeding place for 
birds was never before discovered.— G. HE. Walsh 
in The Independent. 





Items. 


Exemption from Military Duty.—The Herald of 
Truth (Mennonite) states that the Territorial Con- 
vention at Helena, Montana Territory, adopted a 
clause exempting the Mennonites (who are con- 
scientiously opposed to war) from military duty. 
The Herald rejoices in this, partly because of the 
security it gives to their people in case of war; and 

artly use it places continually before the legis- 
ators and executives of the land the fact, that 
there is a class of citizens in the United States that 
are conscientiously opposed to bearing arms. A 
request was made by the Mennonites to the conven- 
tion at Sioux Falls, Dakota, for a similar exemp- 
tion, but was refused. 


Will you give up your Pipe?—The followin 
seme is Soeted ty Joke W. Ray, a Methodist 
of Indiana, of his grandfather, John Ray, who be- 
came a travelling preacher among the Methodists 
in 1790. After preaching for ten years in Virginia 
and North Carolina, he made up his mind to marry 
and go West, which then meant into Kentucky. 
Among the stopping-places of the young itinerant 
was the home of a wealthy widow, the owner of a 
large number of slaves and the mother of an attrac- 
tive young lady who made such a deep impression 
on him that he determined to make her his bride, 
never having thought of the possibility that it might 
not be easy to secure her consent. One evening he 


wrote these questions on a scrap of paper and 
handed it to her: “ Are you under obligations to 
any man?” “Are you in the spirit of slavery?” 


“Will you go West?” “Will you go with me?” 
Instead of giving him the desired response imme- 
diately, as he expected, she folded the paper care- 
fully, left the room, and did not appear again until 
morning. To the surprise and perplexity of her 
lover, when she came into his presence again it was 
with a merry and indifferent air as though nothing 
unusual had occurred. When the suspense had be- 
come exceeding embarrassing he got the oppor- 
tunity to ask her if she would now answer his ques- 
tions. She asked for further time, but he insisted 
on an immediate response, as he was about to leave. 
“Well,” said the young lady, “I have some ques- 
tions to ask before deciding. Will you give up 
your pipe?” Surprised and piqued by this inquiry, 
the young clergyman with an air of conscious im- 
portance replied, “ No, not for the best woman on 
earth.” ‘Then you can have my answer once for 
all,” she said; “I will never marry a man who 
thinks more of his pipe than of me.” This way of 
putting it caused deep reflection, and before long he 
turned from his meditations to the lady and said: 
“Well, Elizabeth, if it is to part with you or my 
pipe, I give up the pipe forever.” Elizabeth went 
Vest with him, the slaves were manumitted, and 
the pipe permanently abandoned. It is not im- 
probable that many a young woman would take a 
similar stand if the gentleman with the smoking 
habit who seeks her hand should make her home 
his stopping-place for a few weeks before proposing 
marriage. 


Martin Luther’s Wedding-Ring.— When Martin 
Luther, who had been a monk, married Catherine 
Von Bora, who had been a nun, the very pious and 
“much married” king of England, Henry VIIL., 
said it was “incest,” and the Papal forces through- 
out Europe either denounced the marriage in wrath 
or jeered at it in derision. Times have changed and 
opinions have changed, and last month at a brilliant 
wedding in the city of New York, in the Roman 
Cathedral, the wedding ring of Catherine Von Bora 
Was placed on the finger of a bride, and Archbishop 
Corrigan blessed the union so symbolized. The 


bridegroom was John V. Dahlgren and the bride 
was — Drexel. The ring is an old heirloom in the 
Dahlgren family, whose ancestors were Swedes and 
Lutherans, though in later years some of the mem- 
bers have been converted to Rome. How this ring, 
which is a plain ring of silver set with a ruby, came 
into the possession of Dahlgren is not known, but 
it is asserted that it has been in the family for two 
hundred and sixty-four years. It is a genuine 
Protestant symbol. “I will bear witness to the 
gospel,” said Luther, “not by my words only, but 
also by my works. I am determined in the tace of 
my enemies, who already exult and raise the shout 
of victory, to marry a nun, that they may see and 
know that they have not conquered me.” — Preaby- 
terian. 
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Considerable labor has been expended by 
concerned Friends during the last year or two, 
in various parts of the territory occupied by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, both among its 
own members and those who are not connected 
with it, tending to spread a knowledge of the 
truths of the gospel, and to awaken all to a 
renewed concern for their own growth in relig- 
ious experience, and in a saving knowledge of 
Christ and his work on their souls. 

We regard it as an evidence that the visita- 
tions of Divine love are still extended to this 


people, that the Lord has thus moved on the. 


earts of his servants, awakening a sincere con- 
cern for the good of others, pointing out to them 
lines of labor, in which it is his will they should 
engage, and accompanying their efforts with his 
blessing, without Which their labor would be in 
vain. The recent sittings of the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, held on Fifth and Sixth days 
(Eighth Month 22nd, 23rd), were particularly 
cheering, both on account of the precious so- 
lemnity which prevailed in them, and from the 
earnest travail of spirit which was manifested, 
that the members of that Quarterly Meeting, 
and the people in those parts generally, might 
come under the government of Christ, and live 
in obedience to and communion with Him, so 
that they might be able, with joy, to draw water 
out of the wells of salvation. 

In order that this Heavenly visitation should 
have its due effect, it was felt that the concern 
for the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom should 
not be confined to those in the station of minis- 
ters, or to others who might stand as it were in 
the foremost ranks of the people, but should 
descend to the hindermost of the flock—so that 
all might be united in watching over themselves, 
and in longing and praying for the increase of 
righteousness, and the growth of religion in the 
hearts of the people. As such a concern spreads 
and prevails in a neighborhood, there is reason 
to hope and believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the blessed Head of the Church, will continue 
to bestow on his people the precious spiritual 
gifts which He dispensed in former years; both 
those gifts which are needed by each one for 
his own safety and growth, and those of a more 
public nature, for the edification of the Church. 

At the meeting of the Committees of the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, at London 
Grove, on the 22nd, a proposal for some further 
labor in the way of holding public meetings was 
made. No objection to the proposition appeared, 
but as several members of the Committees were 
absent, it was thought safest to defer the decis- 
ion respecting it to a future meeting of the Com- 





mittees. Comparatively few meetings for the 
outside public have been held during the past 
few weeks—partly, perhaps, because the hot 
season was not thought a favorable time for such 
gatherings. At present, we understand, one or 
more of such meetings are appointed to be held 
in four of the Quarterly Meetings. In entering 
on such services, it is very important that the true 
ground of all right religious labor should ever 
be kept in view—i. e. the moving of the Spirit 
on the mind, impressing it with a feeling that 
such labors are duties required by Him who has 
the right to order his servants as seemeth good 
unto himself. For it is the Lord alone who 
can make these opportunities spiritually profit- 
able; and unless He qualify and strengthen his 
instruments, the most earnest labors of men can 
do nothing to promote his kingdom. Nay, we 
may go further, and express the belief that if 
our members and ministers drift into the habit 
of engaging in works and services of a religious 
nature, in accordance with their own inclina- 
tions, or influenced by a popular feeling that 
may prevail at the time, but without being led 
thereinto by the force of the Spirit of Truth, 
drawing them to fulfil the Lord’s requirements ; 
their spiritual eyesight will be dimmed, and 
they will no longer be able to walk in the way 
cast up for the redeemed of the Lord to walk in. 

But while believing in the reality of this 
danger, we desire that our members may be 
furnished with such clearness of vision, and such 
holy confidence in the Lord’s leadings, that they 
may not commit the opposite mistake of with- 
holding more than is meet, which tendeth to 
poverty ; but may honestly and faithfully culti- 
vate that portion of his vineyard, which the 
Lord has entrusted to their care. 





Taomas A. CRAWFORD is appointed Agent 
for THE FRIEND, in place of Jehu Kite. Ad- 
dress, Damascus, Ohio. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srares.—Intelligence has been received 
that the revenue cutter, Richard Rush, seized the 
British schooner Ennetta, with 600 skins, on Seventh 
Month 31st. The seizure of the Pathfinder and the 
Minnie is confirmed. The Pathfinder was the only 
vessel placed in charge of an American officer except- 
ing the Black Diamond. The American schooner 
James G. Swan, was seized in Behring Sea on Seventh 
Month 30th, with 235 head of seal aboard. The ves- 
sel’s documents, firearms and skins were taken aboard 
the Rush and she was ordered to Sitka to be turned 
over to the American authorities. The captain, being 
without charts, and unacquainted with the Alaskan 
coast, proceeded to Port Townsend and surrendered 
his vessel to the Collector of Customs. There are be- 
tween 40 and 50 vessels now in Behring Sea. 

The committee appointed recently by the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, to investigate the feasi- 
bility of laying an ocean telegraph cable from this 
point to Australia, has reported in favor of the project, 
and estimates the cost of a cable line from San Fran- 
cisco to New Zealand, by way of Honolulu and Tutuila, 
at $10,000,000. It is suggested that the United States 
Government grant a subsidy for the purpose to the ex- 
tent of guaranteeing 3 per cent. per annum on an in- 
vestment of $10,000,000 in bonds to be issued by a 
company incorporated under the laws of the United 
States, 

It will be some time before settlers can go upon the 
Sioux reservation lands. Congress must ratify the 
agreement with the Indians before the President can 
proclaim the lands open. 

Nearly every vessel clearing from San Diego, Cal., 
is carrying from 10 to 15 tons of honey. 

The forest fires in Montana were checked and at 
many points extinguished by a heavy rain on the night 
of the 18th instant, which was general throughout the 
Territory. A heavy rain, the first in over two months, 
fell over South Dakota, on the same night, relieving 
the anxiety of the farmers, who now say “ corn is safe 


for a good crop.” 





